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WHAT ARE THE ACES DOING? 

BY HAROLD A. LITTLEDALE 

Three years ago the troopships were homeward bound. On 
them thousands of young men were coming back from war. For 
months, and even for years, those young men had been out of 
the grooves in which their lives had run at home. From farm 
and factory, from shop and office, from street and drawing-room, 
they had been snatched by the army. This man had left the 
plow, that man the lathe; he of the shop had dropped the measur- 
ing-tape, he of the office had put down his pen; one had risen 
from the park bench, and another from his luxurious easy chair. 
It was much as the type-setting machine takes letters, groups 
them together, casts a line of type, and then slides the letters back 
into their proper places. Men were gathered, and grouped, and 
used, and then returned to the places whence they had been taken. 

Of what did these young men think, as the transports bore 
them homeward? Did the farmer think of the plow, and the me- 
chanic of the lathe? Did the clerk think of the new line of dry- 
goods that would be spread upon the counter, or the bookkeeper 
of his ledger? Did the former sleeper on the park bench wonder 
if times were still hard, and the social favorite if times were still 
easy? Not at all. They thought of their sweethearts and of 
their mothers, and of how good it would be to be with them again; 
and of how pleasant and how strange it would seem to resume 
the old manners of life. Of jobs they thought least of all. 

Why was it that work was thus least in their minds? Was it 
because they were lazy? Emphatically, no! The expression 
"soldiering on the job" in the sense of doing nothing did not 
apply to active service. That expression came from barrack- 
room soldiering. Mulvaney, Ortheris or Learoyd would have 
known it for what it was; to the Doughboy it meant nothing at all, 
for in the Great War there was no time for idleness. Active serv- 
ice actually involved more manual labor than fighting. For 
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every day's fighting a man did four days' sheer hard work. They 
were not lazy when they returned home, because the army had 
instilled in them the habit of work. 

Why, then, did they not think of work as they stretched at full 
length on the decks of the troopships and looked at the clouds 
above and watched the smoke from the funnels drift to the hori- 
zon? They did not think of it because when they went away 
they were promised that their jobs would be waiting for them 
when they returned, and because the demands and dilemmas of 
war had taught them to use pick-axe and shovel. But when 
they got home what did they find? Their jobs waiting for them? 
In some cases, yes; in many more, no. 

"I'm sorry," the employer would say when the boy dropped 
in, " but business is uncertain. The war ended so suddenly. No- 
body knows just what is going to happen. And I can't let out 
the married ones; can I, now?" And the boy would crumple his 
cap uneasily in his hands, and say: "Of course not. And any- 
how, I don't know that I want that old job, anyway." Some- 
times that would be sheer bravado. Often it would be the truth, 
for the farm hand who had seen London and Paris now felt grave 
doubts whether his future lay behind a plow, and the boy who 
had charged machine-guns knew that he could not go back to 
selling dry-goods. 

Now, three years after their return, what are these young men 
doing? Let us look at a single group. What are the Aces doing? 
They were as adventurous as any. Reckless, resourceful, care- 
free, they sailed the skies and high above the clouds fought the 
Boche and vanquished him and sent him crashing to earth in a 
streak of smoke and flame. What are they doing to-day? For 
all our enthusiasm, we have quickly forgotten. Who can re- 
member the Aces now? Who can name two or more of them? 
Not many. Yet not long since Rickenbacker, the Ace of Aces, 
and many more, were names to conjure with; altogether there 
were sixty-six. 

What is an Ace, anyway? The definition in the dictionary 
is not in the least what one might expect. Had I been asked I 
would have said that an ace was the highest card in any suit. 
But behold the dictionary: 
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ACE, n. A unit; specifically a single pip on a card or die. A very small 
quantity; a particle; an atom; a trifle: as, the creditor would not abate an 
ace of his demand. 

To be sure, the dictionary happens to be an old one. Perhaps 
the newer editions go further and say: "In aviation, one who 
destroys five or more enemy aircraft." For that is one of its 
present meanings, and in the relatively short time we were at 
war sixty-six of our aviators qualified for its application. 

The Aces, then, became the most expert of our fliers. You 
would suppose that they would go on flying after the war. Here 
was a new game and one in which they had proved themselves 
efficient. What more natural than that they should stick to it? 
But the Aces, with half a dozen exceptions, did not go on flying. 
There was very little choice for them. Of commercial aviation 
there was little, so little in fact that you may say there was none, 
and still is none. To fly, then, they would have had to remain 
in the Government service. But that service did not offer irre- 
sistible attraction. Indeed, in the strange way that governments 
have, it seemed to rebuff rather than to encourage. For in the 
readjustments that the army made in coming back to a peace 
footing these Aces, who by their very proficiency had in most in- 
stances won elevation in rank, would have had to step down 
from majorities to captaincies, and from captaincies to lieuten- 
ancies. And reduction in rank meant reduction in pay. Was it 
any wonder that they asked for their discharge and decided to 
venture into the less dangerous and more remunerative fields of 
commerce and finance? 

But that was not all. The Aces for the most part were young 
men, unaccustomed and averse to discipline. They were, if 
anything, more unaccustomed and more averse to government 
red tape. Forms, returns, records, were the bane of their exist- 
ence. Every flight had to be recorded, every gallon of gasoline 
accounted for, every day's duty explained. Irritating demands 
of irascible commanders made their lives miserable, and superior 
officers, who for the most part never ventured into the air, an- 
noyed them beyond all understanding. Bad enough as all that 
was in war, in peace it would have been unendurable. And so 
you can count on the fingers of one hand those who remained, 
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while you can reckon as a loss to the Government threescore 
more who left a service that they found inelastic, ungrateful and 
unimaginative. 

Often it was a wrench for the Aces to give up flying. Some of 
them had found it the best sport in the world; but they gave it 
up. Some came to the conclusion that the Government did not 
realize the future of aviation, or it would not let its best pilots 
leave the service for the reasons they did. For many months 
after the armistice some of the Aces stayed in the corps, hoping 
that something would come out of the readjustment to a peace 
footing, but in the end they resigned. One continued in uniform 
for eighteen months, but he found that the air service was not 
improving or even standing still; it was actually going backward! 
The planes were not improved, the personnel was not improved, 
the pilots grew tired of flying the same old machines around the 
same old aerodromes. That is why he gave up flying. In Sep- 
tember, 1918, he was for two days a prisoner of war. Then, with 
another American aviator, he got away. He was slightly 
wounded while trying to steal a German plane, but he got away 
only to be recaptured eight days later. This time he and his com- 
panion were confined in prison and put on a diet of bread and wa- 
ter, but within two weeks both had escaped again. For twenty- 
eight days they walked and hid themselves. On October 23 they 
reached Holland. And before the armistice both of them were 
fighting on the front again! 

At least one Ace has returned to France since the armistice. 
One is helping to manage cotton mills in the South; another is 
roughing it on a homestead site in Colorado, where he has dis- 
covered "the happiest and best life there is." Another is at the 
head of an oil company, and a fourth is practising dentistry. So 
the list runs: A sales manager, a bookkeeper, a lumber dealer, 
a builder; an engineer, graduated from a university since the war; 
a manufacturer of electric clocks. Their occupations now are 
as varied as those from which they went to the war. 

Although few of the Aces have continued flying, they have not 
lost faith in the future of the aeroplane. On the contrary, most 
of them have implicit faith in its commercial possibilities. One 
made an unsuccessful venture in commercial aviation, but was 
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not discouraged by it. He still flies when the opportunity pre- 
sents itself. "I have not stopped it and don't intend to," he 
writes. "I am convinced that aerial transportation will be an 
accepted method of travel in this country and throughout the 
world in a very few years, and I hope through civilian connec- 
tions to be able to contribute in some small measure to its develop- 
ment here." Another has organized an aviation company. The 
Ace of Aces, Eddie Rickenbacker, also is engaged in commercial 
aviation, though merely as a side-issue. Even if space per- 
mitted, however, it would be impossible to tell what all the Aces 
are doing. Letters of inquiry to some of them come back un- 
opened and with the ominous notation, "Gone; address unknown." 
What tragedies those words denote can be surmised. And trag- 
edy indeed it must be for one to have drunk so deeply from the 
brimming cup abroad to return and have the cup dashed from 
his hand and broken on the unheeding ground. 

For those who had established businesses to which to return it 
was not difficult to settle down after the war. But only a few 
of the Aces were in business when the war suddenly called them 
to perilous heights and flights. For the most part they were 
little more than boys. Some there were who were established 
in law or in business before they joined the army; but flying was 
a young man's game, requiring a young man's nerves and daring, 
and most pilots went into the army direct from college or after a 
year or two of business experience. Some returned to college to 
complete their courses, but a large number found that flying 
high and fighting the Boche behind the clouds had changed them 
so completely that after their retutn they had to remold their 
lives to their hearts' new desires. In this there was one thing 
that stood by them throughout those trying days of after-war 
readjustment. It was something common to all the Aces. It 
saw them through their battles at those dizzy heights to which 
the Boche ascended for safety's sake. That one thing was Youth. 
And Youth more than anything else, perhaps, is now helping the 

Aces through. 

Hakold A. Littledale. 



